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)OME five or six years ago a good jmany notices appeared in the art- 
periodicals on an enigmatic Spanish'primitive, who called himself a 
native;of Cordova and signed his pictures with the name Bermejo, or 
Rubeus, which is to say "red". The curiosity which this artist excited 
is now appeased but not satisfied, and it must be acknowledged that 
the problems which his work presented to us were very interesting. 
Bermejo was not a great genius, but an artist of great talent, 
thoroughly proficient in the newest methods of his time, and one of 
the introducers of the Flemish style into Spain at the end of the 15th 
century. 


The rare phenomenon of the marvellous expansion and extension of 
Flemish art is perhaps more absorbingly interesting to-day even than 
the similar development in Italian art. It may be said that Flemish 
art is perhaps even more European than is the art of the Latin 
Renaissance, which by many peoples has never been under-stood.' And 
this is why so much interest is taken 


¢ Translated for the author. 


' This seems ahnost the rule among Spanish painters . Though Velazquez 
paid two visits to Italy, and had plenty of Italian pictures to study 
in the Alcazar Real, the Italian spirit had very little effect upon 
him. in England, France, Germany and Italy in this worthy Spaniard, 
who was assuredly one of the first to draw from their source in 
Flanders the principles of that new style which was to dominate Spain 
and contribute to form its great national school of painting. Spanish 
art in the great masters of its golden age is always reminiscent of 
the strong Flemish influence which it received at its birth. Morales 
is still in some degree a pupil of the successors of the Van Eycks, as 
El Greco was in a sense only the last disciple of the fulminant 
Tintoretto. These two streams of influence give the great masters of 
Spanish painting a part of their pathetic force and moral severity, 
which, indeed, accords so perfectly with the traditions and genius of 
our country. 


But for us Spaniards the introduction of Flemish art into the 
peninsula had still further significance. In that introduction are 
found, working in concert, the two Spanish schools of painting which 
had developed independently since the Middle Ages, ahnost without 
knowing of each other's existence, and without the slightest mutual 
influence — the Castile school in the central kingdoms of Spain, and 
the Catalan in the kingdom of Aragon stretching along the 


A Signed Triptych hy Bartolome Bermejo at Acqui shores of the 
Mediterranean.'' Bermejo was a Cordovan — that is to say, a citizen of 
a great Castile town — but he carried ‘out commissions for the Catalan 
Chapters of Vich and Barcelona. In the whirl of enthusiasm for the new 
art the peoples of Spain forgot their diversities and the rooted 
traditions of their local schools. 
How had Bermejo learned the Flemish style which we see in his 
pictures? Until quite a few years ago important conclusions were 
drawn from the short voyage which Jean van Eyck made in Portugal, and 


perhaps in Spain also. Great capital was made of pictures by him and 
his pupils in circulation in Spain, of which the pupils' at any rate 
are still relatively numerous.' And perhaps there is truth in this as 
regards the Castile painters, in whose country were more pictures 
brought from Flanders. But as regards the*Catalans, we may believe 
that they learned littleifrom imported pictures; they rather went 
themselves to the mine of Flemish art, and studied it there in person. 
At any rate, this is true of another artist, contemporary with Bermejo 
— Luis Dalmau, the Catalan concerning whom Sr. L. Tramoyeres has 
published documents proving that he went to Bruges perhaps on the 
pretext of purchasing tapestries for Alfonso V of Aragon.* 


Before the publication of these documents, Dalmau's case was the same 
as Bermejo's. We knew only one work of Dalmau's, and that also 

was dated ; his education, his other paintings, the history of his 
life, were absolutely unknown to us. The unique picture by Dalmau, the 
celebrated Madonna of the Municipal Councillors of Barcelona, 

told us simply that its author was an excellent painter, employed by 
the magnates of the town; that he imitated Flemish models in his 
Virgin with gilded hair and his architecture in grisaille ; and that 
he had certainly admired the polyptych of The Mystic Lamb, in 
reminiscence of which he introduced, beside the Virgin, singing angels 
clad and coifed in the same manner. The documents 


* In the gth century a school of art began in the kingdom of the 
Asturias, founded on purely Visigothic traditions as to its 
architecture, goldsmith's work, and miniature. Visigothic 

calligraphy continued in the manuscripts of Central Spain to the 

end of the nth century. But in the Marca Hispanica, in the north-east, 
art began afresh on Carlovingian models ; its architecture, 
goldsmith's work and painting are all Lombardic ; the Caroline 
characters were already used in manuscripts in the 9th century. Later, 
these two schools developed separately under different influences. 
Central Spain (the kingdoms of Castile and Leon) was affected 
exclusively bv French Gothic, which was rapidly introduced with the 
building of the great cathedrals in the mid-i3th century. In north- 
eastern Spain(the kingdom of Aragon) the influence of French Gothic 
was neutralized, especially in painting, by the Italian influence 
brought in by constant communication with Italy. It was the taste for 
Flemish art which unified these two schools, leaving them only slight 
differences, and established a single artistic ideal over the whol 
peninsula. 


